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■ 

The State Department warned 
nine countries in February 1990 
not to sell “glass fiber-related tech- 
i nology” to Iraq, which it said 
I wanted the equipment to help make 
missiles and centrifuges for nuclear 
weapons. 

But four months after that unusu- 
ally blunt communication, in a de- , 
cision that the Bush administration 
could not explain last week, the 
Commerce Department approved 
the export of a glass fiber factory 
worth $15 million to an Iraqi gov- 
ernment-owned company that U.S. 
intelligence officials knew was a 
procurement agent for Iraq’s nu- 
clear and missile programs. 

The June 1990 approval stands 
as a striking symbol of the Bush 
administration’s failure to halt some 
sensitive exports of U.S. arms-re- 
lated technology to Iraq, according 
to House Banking Committee 
Chairman Henry B. Gonzalez (D- 
Tex.), who has been investigating 
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the administration’s policy toward 
Iraq. 

He and other legislators say that 
the glass fiber factory was but one 
of many U.S. exports to Iraqi facil- 
ities known to be pursuing devel- 
opment of weapons of mass de- 
struction. Other exports under 
then-President Ronald Reagan and 
President Bush included a welding 
machine Iraq bought to make cen- 
trifuges for enriching uranium 
needed in nuclear weapons, chem- 
icals that Iraq used to make poison 
gases, and bacteria or fungus cul- 
tures that Iraq may have turned 
into germ weapons. 

But the glass fiber factory was 
perhaps the most blatant example 
of a high-level warning by the Bush 
administration that was inexplicably 
ignored by those charged with po- 
licing U.S. exports to prevent the 
proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Although the circumstances of 
the government’s approval of the 
export remain unclear, several of- 
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ficials offered two possible expla- 
nations. 

,! One is that the Commerce De- 
partment was never told about con- 
cerns over glass fiber technology 
that Washington shared with over- 
seas governments. 

* The other is that the Commerce 
Pepartment let the export go for- 
ward — over what some officials say 
were strong objections by the De- 
fense Department — because its 
festrictions were simply not tight 
Enough to stop it — a condition the 
administration corrected only after 
file Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in Au- 
gust 1990. 

j Gordon Cooper, a former vice 
president of the Cleveland-based 
Matrix-Churchill Corp. — which 

Cooper said was Iraq’s agent in buy- 
ing the glass fiber factory — said the 
Contract was signed in 1988 with an 
Ipqi state-owned operation known 
as Nassr State Enterprise. “At the 
fime, I did not suspect they were 
involved in military stuff,” Cooper 
said. 

I The CIA had known since the 
1970s that Nassr was a key military 
installation, and became aware of 
its role in making Iraqi missiles in 
1987 and its role in making centri- 
fuges for the Iraqi nuclear program 
in. 1989, according to a knowledge- 
able U.S. official. In 1990, it iden- 
tified Nassr’s director general as 
Safa Habobi, who was also listed in 
Matrix-Churchill’s records as its 
chairman. 

■ 'When the State Department 
warned other nations about Iraq’s 
attempted acquisition of glass fiber 
technology in 1990, it specifically 
said the U.S. government “has 
learned that Iraq’s Nassr State En- 
terprise has been seeking a glass-fi- 
ber. production plant” and referred 
to-'-its nuclear and missile roles, ac- 
cording to a copy of the secret cable 
obtained by The Washington Post. 
^Although Nassr signed the initial . 
contract, Iraq listed the glass fiber | 



factory’s purchaser in its JNovemDer 
1989 export license application as 
TECHCORP, which gave a Baghdad 
post office box as its address. Of- 
ficials said that a fundamental U.S. 
government rule is to be wary of 
exporting sensitive technology to a 
foreign post office box. 

In this case, the Bush adminis- 
tration had much more specific 
cause for concern. TECHCORP was 
known to U.S. officials at the time 
as, an abbreviation for the Iraqi 
Technical Corps for Special Pro- 
jects, identified in a secret Septem- 
ber, 1989 CIA report as haying 
overall responsibility for * Iraq’s 
“highest priority military projects — 
chemical weapons, long-range mis- 
sile programs, nuclear programs.” 

Moreover, a June 1989 classified 
Defense Intelligence Agency report 
identified the British-based parent 
company of Matrix-Churchill as an 
Iraqi-owned linchpin for its covert 
procurement of military technolo- 
gies, according to Gonzalez. 

“We did nothing that was illegal 
or wrong” at the U.S. offices of Ma- 
trix-Churchill, Cooper said. “The 
only thing we were guilty of was 
being Iraqi-owned at the wrong 
time.” No charges have been filed 
against the firm or its 11 former 
employees, although Matrix-Chur- 
chill chairman Habobi Was indicted 
by the government this spring for 
alleged involvement in illicit loans 
to Iraq by the Atlanta-based Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro. 

After Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, 
the U.S. Treasury Department it- 
self cited Matrix-Churchill’s role in 
“illegally acquiring critical weapons 
technology” as grounds for closing 
the company’s doors and confiscat- 
ing its records. But before the in- 
vasion, there was no official public 
mention of this role and no Bush 
administration effort to interrupt its 
activities, according to official 
sources. 

Cooper said in an interview that 
before the forced shutdown, the 



U.S. government’s sole expression 
of concern came in the spring of 
1990 when someone who identified 
himself as a CIA employee called 
the firm’s Ohio attorneys to ask 
what services Matrix-Churchill per- 
formed. He said the alleged CIA 
employee hung up when the attor- 
neys declined to answer, and he 
never called back. 

Cooper said that Habobi specif- 
ically instructed employees not to 
obtain any military-related equip- 
ment. But Habobi, who was also 
chairman of two other companies 
identified by U.S. and British au- 
thorities as Iraqi fronts, was de- 
scribed in a 1989 U.S. intelligence 
report as a key agent of the coun- 
try’s arms procurement network. 
Habobi is thought to be in Jordan 
and could not be reached- for com- 
ment. 

Cooper said “I wondered myself’ 
whether the buyer was interested 
in using the glass fiber plant for mil- 
itary applications, partly because in 
1988 he noticed rocket nose cones 
at the Chino, Calif., headquarters of 
Glass Inc. International — the firm 
that sold the glass fiber plant to 
Iraq. But Cooper said he was twice 
assured by A1 Lewis, the Glass Inc. 
president, that the factory could not 




be used for nuclear and missile ap- 
plications. 

Cooper said Iraqi officials spoke 
only of making glass fiber storage 
tanks. Lewis declined in an inter- 
view Friday to answer detailed 
questions about the export and re- 
ferred inquiries to his lawyer, Evan 
Williams, who did not return re- 
peated phone calls. “We did not do 
anything wrong,” Lewis said, adding 
that his firm is still owed money 
from the factory’s sale to Iraq. 

Roland Davis, a 57-year-old en- 
gineer who was hired in 1988 by 
Matrix-Churchill to be operations 
manager for the plant’s acquisition, 
said in an interview that he too 
wondered on several occasions if it 
would be used for military pur- 
poses. 

Davis said that on meeting 
Habobi in 1989, he told a co-worker 
that “my gut feeling was that 
Habobi was an intelligence agent 
for the Iraqi government.” But he 
said he relied on his own technical 
expertise and Iraqi assurances in 
concluding that the plant was not 
meant for military uses. 

The February 1990 State De- 
partment cable said the govern- 
ment was “exercising special cau- 
tion to ensure that companies” mak- 
ing glass fiber technology knew 
they required an export license, and 
also that “given U.S. policy,” such 
licenses would not be granted. 

Three months later, according to 
a copy of Davis’s notes in Matrix- 
Churchill files, a Commerce Depart- 
ment official told him the govern- 
ment was concerned about the fact 
that the factory’s end-user was 
“suspected of having ties with the 
Iraqi military.” 

Davis said he was told that the 
Defense Department and two 
branches of the Commerce Depart- 
ment export licensing administra- 
tion had recommended rejecting the 
license. 
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One month later, however, this 
situation turned around. Another 
Matrix-Churchill employee wrote to 
Lewis that the Commerce Depart- 
ment had advised him “since no ex- 
port license is required, the end- 
user does not matter anymore.” On 
June 4, 1990, two months before 
the Kuwait invasion, the depart- 
ment formally notified Matrix-Chur- 
chill that “the equipment specific- 
ally identified on this application 
does not need a validated license.” 
The factory’s equipment was 
then hurriedly shipped, with all but 
the final crates arriving before the 
invasion caused an international 
embargo of trade with Iraq. The 
last crates subsequently were off- 
loaded in Aqaba, Jordan, and pur- 
chased by Iraq at an auction, ac- 
cording to Davis. 

Davis said he visited the plant 
site in Iraq in 1988. But he ex- 
plained that it was not until he saw 
a video earlier this year of a United 
Nations inspection of Iraqi centri- 
fuge manufacturing operations at 
Taji, where the Nassr State Enter- 
prise is located, that he realized the 
glass fiber factory was located just 
"across the road.” 

“I think the [U.S.] government 
knew more than I did” about the 
plant’s true purpose at the time he 
was working on it, Davis said. 



